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organs of government," was Voronsky's bold reply, "for every few
months I verify my methods and take counsel with the comrades,
while the On Guardists behave foolishly and not only drive away
the Fellow Travelers but the proletarian writers as well," In order
to weaken the opposition, however, the writers of the Voronsky
group addressed a collective statement to the conference, offering
new concessions to the Communists. In the first place, they ac-
knowledged that the way which contemporary Russian literature
had to follow was that of the Soviet post-October Russia. While
defending the artistic rights of individual writers to perceive and
reflect reality in their own light, they emphasized that a great
number of Communist writers and critics shared this view, More-
over, they welcomed the new writers, workmen and peasants, who
were entering the literary field, and they denied the idea that
they regarded these newcomers either as adversaries or antagonists.
Admitting their own possible mistakes, they protested against the
indiscriminate attacks of the On Guardists who dared to present
their opinion as that of the entire Communist Party.
Obviously it was under the influence of these statements that
the conference passed a resolution which, in principle, was a com-
promise, but in practice tended to favor the stand taken by Voron-
sky's group against the claims of the On Guardists. This same
attitude of compromise was assumed by the Thirteenth Congress
of the Communist Party, while the decision of the Central Com-
mittee of the Party (end of June 1925) developed it into a treatise
on the policy of the party in the realm of artistic literature, where
it was acknowledged that "we have entered the zone of cultural
revolution" and that "the conquest of positions in the field of
artistic literature sooner or later will become an accomplished
feet." But this victory was assigned to an indefinite future. At the
present time "it must be remembered that this problem is a far
more complicated one than others presented to the proletariat for
solution. ... It must also be admitted that the class origin of art
in general, and of literature in particular, is expressed in forms in-
finitely more varied than it is, for instance, in politics." As a re-
sult of this complexity a section of the old and new intelligentsia
was attracted to the new bourgeoisie, while "the class which had
been culturally repressed was not able as yet to work out its own